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ON THE DANGERS OF TEACHING TOO WELL * 


Assumption: Teaching, like politics, is both an art 
and a science. The art and the science of teaching 

are needed, not only to do the job well but sometimes 
to avoid doing it too well. In 1975 Change Magazine 
began a study entitled, National Project on Undergradu-. 
ate Teaching. Their first report was issued late that 
year, and the following is taken from the lead article, 
"On the Dangers of Teaching Too Well," by L. Richard 
Meeth. Professor Meeth studied the experiences of some 
noted college and university teachers, and concluded 
that four dangers confront the exceptional teacher. 


Vol 3 The danger of being too popular. If you teach really 
No | well, students begin to find it out. They spread the 
word and classes begin to fill. Then new rooms have 
@ to be found and before long other faculty in the de- 


partment are spending half their advising time reg- 
istering students for your courses. Such an eventuality 
usually means that other courses decline in enrollment, 
unless the faculty catch on quickly enough and change 
some departmental requirements to redress the balance. 


Popular teachers seem to like teaching, often thinking 
of the experience as a joy rather than a load, as it is 


LEARNING described in most of the American studies of faculty 
activity. (See "Studying Faculty Workloads," Change, 
DEVELOPMENT November 1975). But some faculty fear becoming too 


popular because they may upset the value system in their 
department. As one chemistry teacher remarked, "being 
obviously popular means your values are in the wrong 
place." It means that you appear to value a lively 
class over faculty esprit, relating to students more 
than drinking coffee with colleagues, preparing for 
class more than politicking in the lounge, and maybe 
even value teaching more than researching or publishing. 


The danger of being too effective. Being too effective 
means that you have dared to measure or otherwise 
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assess your own teaching and have 
found out that students learned - in 
fact, learned a lot. Not only that 
but you may have found that they re- 
tained what they learned and even 
continued to pursue their learn- 

ing after your course was over. By 
making such an assessment, you first 
of all show how unusual you are, be- 
cause so little evaluation takes 
,place in proportion to the amount 

of teaching that goes on in the 
world. But, second, you take it 
upon yourself to completely reorder 
evaluation criteria - from input to 
output, from the way "we" teach to 
the way "they" learn. Thus, some 
faculty fear becoming too effective 
because they may upset the student 
evaluation process and consequently 
upset their colleagues. 


"Don't evaluate extent or amount of 
learning,'' said one psychology pro- 
fessor , because colleagues may show up 
badly." In fact, more than a few of the 
teaching experiences in this document 
have limited evaluations, not because 
students failed to learn and the profes- 
sors were afraid they would appear in- 
competent, but because they strongly 
suspected that a lot of learning did 
take place and to document it might 
embarrass their fellows in the depart 
ment who could not or did not gather 
similar evidence on their own teaching. 


The danger of being visibke. If you 
are a visible teacher, you receive scores 
of 9 or 10 on faculty rating sheets 
filled out by students. You can supply 
the promotion and tenure committee with 
different kinds of evaluations of your 
teaching, ranging from videotapes to 
student products. You may not publish 
more than your syllabi, may not head 
the community fund drive, and may not 
get a grant every other year; but when 
it comes to teaching, the department 
chairman, however reluctanly, must con- 
fess to the dean that you are a ''good" 
teacher. 


Some faculty are afraid of becoming 
visible teachers for fear that they may 
upset the reward structure. Putting all 
their professional eggs in one basket 


and boldly setting them before the 
faculty personnel committee may force 

a reexamination of the criteria for 
promotion, tenure, or even for salarn® 
increases. Length of service tradi- 
tionally rates a higher priority for 
advancement or salary increase than 
quality of service. Publication us- 
ually takes precedence over effective 
teaching for tenure. One very good 
teacher described herein nearly lost 

his position because he was more teacher 
than some of the other things judged 
important. until the students came to 
his rescue and the "judges" re-thought 
the criteria for promotion. But once 
the rationale for reward has been 
challenged and the priorities re-thought, 
what happens to all those loyal and 
loveable colleagues who have labored 
long toward the old criteria? 


The danger of being too efficient. As 
everyone knows, if you teach really 
poorly you'll be fired, but if you teach 
too efficiently you may be made an ad- 
ministrator, which comes down to the 

same thing as being fired as far as 

loss to students and the profession ¢ 
concerned. Efficient teachers,those 

who turn in student grades on time, who 
read student papers and respond quickly 
to the ideas and not just to the 

grammar, who know who and what they are 
teaching (in that order), who give or- 
ganized lectures, practice various teach- 
ing styles, and know that their students 
know what they are supposed to know, 
catch the eye of administrators who need 
efficiency in their ranks as well. So 
the best teachers become deans, division 
chairmen, centre directors, and sometimes 
even college presidents. The reverse of 
course rarely ever occurs.: Good adminis- 
trators don't move "up" to teaching. 


Thus, some faculty fear teaching too well 
because they may upset the political bal- 


ance. Not only does political equilibrium 
tip when a peer becomes a manager but also 
if he is promoted for unacceptable reasons 
(such as good teaching), or made depart- 
ment chairman, or director of faculty 
evaluation or teaching improvement, ¢ 
he is moved into some other activity that 
thereafter requires a different Eoepeues 
to an old colleague. 
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Although you never leave the department 
circle, once you are recognized for 
teaching well the circle often becomes 
on oval with you on the short curve 
whenever group policies are decided. 


Incredible as it may seem, the poli- 
tics, rewards, peer-group interactions, 
and existing evaluation mechanisms 
often work against doing the best 
possible job of teaching - or, at least, 
letting anyone know about it. 


* Report on Teaching: A Special Report 
by Change Magazine 1975. 


Note: 


logy, biology, english and political 
science have been published, and we have 
forwarded individual copies to the pro- 
fessors in those disciplines. We have 
extra copies of those reports in the 


The first two "Reports on Teaching" 
which included chemistry, history, psycho- 


-: Books, video-tapes, films, audio- 


tutorial booths all challenge the 
lecture today. Claims can be made 
that they are better vehicles for in- 
formation transmission than the live 
lecturer. Counterclaims argue that 
the professor is sometimes the only 
or best source on the subject. In 
that case he becomes a talking book. 
Sometimes the students would not 
benefit by digging the information out 
by themselves. 


The teacher should select the method 
of instruction to match his specific 
need each day. Under what circun- 
stances then is it appropriate to use 
lectures? 


1. When your goal is to transmit in- 
formation. 


2. When your students are receptive. 
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. When you need to cover a lot of 
material. 


Learning Development Office for anyone who 
wishes to see them. When reports 3 and 4 
are published we will-also circulate copies” 


to the appropriate departments. These three situations may seem to cover 


all cases, but do they? Transmitting in- 


The Learning Development Office 
would like to use this space to 
remind faculty of the Teaching 
Development Service now offered 


on campus. If you have not re- 
ceived information on this 
service or would like more in- 
formation; please contact the 
office at local 397. 


LECTURES 


"Lectures were once useful, but now 
when all can read and books are so 
numerous, lectures are no longer ne- 
cessary." 


Dr. Johnson quoted by Boswell. 


Evidently ours is not the first genera- 
tion to complain about lectures. This 
16th century criticism might suggest 
that lectures had met their match. But 
somehow they have endured and will 
likely continue on the adacemic scene. 


formation seems a worthy goal but teach- 
ers generally assume that students will 
do something with the information after... 
it is transmitted. Often the pro- _ a 
blem with lectures seems to be that + 


. students seldom. know the lecturer’ e. ~2 


implicit. goals. 


The students con-_ 
centrate on listening instead of 
thinking, criticizing, and. applying. 


In selecting a teaching strategy it is 
often helpful to ask the question, "What 
do I want the student to do?" When you 
select lecture as the method of in- 
struction the answer will likely emerge: 
listen and take notes. If you want 
students to do more than that you will 
need to plan an activity that will get 
another action. If you want them to 
initiate questions, plan that into your 
presentation so it will not be an in- 
terruption. If you aim at having them 
synthesize several elements you are 
presenting, then structure an activity 
to promote it. Otherwise the students 
will interpret your highlevel implicit 
goals actually to be a listen-and-recall 
Situation. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
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"The planning of new educational in- 
stitutions ought not to begin with 
the administrative goals of a prin- 
cipal or president, or with the 
teaching goals of a professional 
educator or with the learning goals 
of any hypothetical class of people. 
It must not start with the question , 
"What should someone learn?" but 
with the question, ''What kinds of 
things and people might learners 
want to be in contact with in 

order to learn?" (Illich, I. 


De-Schooling Society, New York, 
1970 pp. 77-78)". 


The aim of "covering a lot of ma- 


terial" is often justifiable. If 
recall of information is the only 
factor essential then the lecture is 
an efficient mode. Another justi- 
fication for a lecture may be a one 
time exposure to a ‘visiting 
authority’. 


Most experts agree on some common. 
points for preparing and delivering 
an effective lecture. These points 
have been organized in the form of 

a checklist which you might find use- 
fal. 


1. Do you write some specific objectives 
for each of your lectures, referring to 
the content, attitudes, skills and pro- 
cesses you wish your students to be 

able to demonstrate? 


2. Do you plan an introduction to catch 
the listeners' interest ? 


3. Do you use a written outline for each 
of your lectures? 


4. Do you put your outline on the black- 
board or overhead projector and refer to 
it regularly so that your students know 

where you are and where you are going? 


5.Do you use examples to illustrate each 
new principle that you introduce? 


6. Do you list all unfamiliar terms on the 
board (jargon, foreign words, names, 
categories)? 
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' ) 7. Do you watch your class to see how 


your students are reacting to your 
lecture? Can you tell if their interest 
is waning or if some of your students 
are perplexed? 


8. Do you get feedback by regularly a 
ing your students to tell in their own 
words what you have said? (just asking 
if they understand is not enough). 


9. Do you use 'open' questions (those 
for which there is no one correct answer) 
to increase student involvement? 


10. Do you use varied time sequences for 
your lectures so that you can incorporate 
other appropriate activities such as 
group discussion, question-periods etc.? 


11. Do you clearly and concisely summarize 
each lecture? 


12. Do you evaluate the effectiveness of 
your instruction by occasionally giving 
short, no-credit quizzes? 


We would like to invite faculty 
feel free to respond, criticize 
contribute to the content of this 


newsletter. You: can contact us at. 
local 397, Hackett Building, Room 
402. Ps a 


